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spirit, and fear of God, and can immediately turn |ship to Jesus, whom they desize. to follow, that 
from their vain and idle discourses to prayer, and |they may receive the promise, great shall be 
from their prayers back again to their discourses. | your reward in heaven. ; 
We have been convinced, not only that such| Therefore let none slander nor defame us with 
prayer availeth nothing with God, but also that|this false charge, of denying prayer; for we do 
he is displeased with it, for he hath said, “I will | faithfully declare, as above, that we sincerely own 
not hold them guiltless that take my name in |and practise it, and have good cause to continue 
vain.” therein, both from our own experience, and the 
The public prayers put up to God in the name examples of others : holy men and womeny as they 
of Jesus, in our solemn assemblies for the worship |are recorded in Holy Scriptures, in the several 
of God, as many thousands can bear us witness, |ages of the world, they prayed to God upon many 
are evident proofs that we do not only own, but | occasions and exigents. 
use true prayer. I shall give some instances of such who prayed, 
2dly. It is our spiritual interest to be frequent |and the Lord did signally appear, and granted 
in this practice, for we daily reap the benefit|them their requests. Let us pray in faith, as they 
thereof. If God takes care of sparrows, clothes | did, and our petitions will be heard; for God is 
the grass, and arrays the lilies, and provideth for|the same as ever he was, as willing to hear, end 
the ravens, when their young ones cry unto him,|as powerful to save, as in former ages. “My 
will not he regard us, and hear our prayers and |hand is not shortened that I cannot save, neither 
cries, when we make supplication to him in the|is' mine ear heavy that I cannot hear, saith the 
name of his Son, in whom he is well pleased ;| Lord. ; “ 
and for whose sake he is pleased with man, and| But before I shall mention those places of scrip- 
grants us supplies suitable to our necessities ?|ture that regard the virtue and power of prayer, 
We have good reason to love prayer, even from|I would be well understood what I mean by 
the experience we have of our being accepted of | prayer : true prayer is a desire of thesoul, whether 
God therein. And truly as the case stands with |expressed by words or not, from a sense of the 
us, we should be very unhappy without this pri-/ want of that the soul prays for ; which sense DO 
vilege. It is well known, manifold and cruel|man can give himself; it is the Spirit of God 
have been the sufferings of this people, whom|alone: and to those this spirit of prayer is given, 
men have persecuted, reviled, and spoken all man-|who in some measure obey the Spirit, turning at 
ner of evil against falsely, for the sake of Christ,|its reproof from the evil, and that whieh is re- 
and the righteousness of his kingdom, as our Lord | proveable in the sight of God ; and this is the true 
foretold long since should be the portion of his|reason why so many miss in this great duty; they 
followers ; and they have not only patiently borne| pray amiss, having not a sense of what they pray 
and endured what was permitted to come upon |for. 2 
them from unreasonable men, but Satan also by| I say, true prayer is not only words, the best of 
himself hath used great and manifold endeavours, | words ; for the essence and life of prayer, is that 
if possible to drive them from their faith and obe-|divine sense which is received through the pre- 
dience in Christ ; to effect which, he hath raised | paration of the heart by the Spirit of God; and 
enemies within, and we have often found it to be|it is this sort of prayer | recommend in this short 
as our Lord said, a man’s enemies are those of his| discourse; and if people would be so serious and 
own house, inward assaults, temptations, and buf- kind to themselves, as to consider how little they 
fetings. The devil envied and raged at them,|receive of that they ask for, and how much they 
the world hated and persecuted them ; what a sad|are daily found in @ contradiction to their own 
condition should we be in, if we had not this|prayers, they would easily see howmuch they are 
privilege, to fly to God, and seek his face? Like|out of the right way of true prayer. = = 
children, who when they are apprehensive of|commanded, watch and pray, wren ey ; 
danger, run with great boldness to their parents ;| would pray aright, must watch ; they ‘ a yo 
and though sometimes they cannot express them-|must wait : and what must they wait for os 
selves to relate their fears and troubles, their|(tod would please by his spirit to prepate.theit 
parents have compassion, and receive them with|hearts to worship Him ae ae = 
open arms, and are ready to defend them to their/man can prescribe forms to the Holy Ghost = for 
utmost ; “How much more,” as our Lord said,|as the Holy Spirit begets sense of ee a 
“shall our Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit | times wants beget words ; and sueh words. have 
to them that ask him? None is able to pull us|spirit and life with them ; this is praying 10 the 
out of his hands, he is greater than all.” name of the Lord Jesus Christ; to wit, in his 
It cannot be related what immediate comfort|divine power and authority; and therefore sue- 
and divine aid such have received who truly sought |cessful, and tpat in all ages, as the following in- 
his face; whereby they have many infallible|stances do evidence and ere n : es 
proofs that there is a God who heareth prayer,| Jacob wrestled with the angel; he nets — 
and lifts up the light of his couttenance upon his|made supplication; and by as - e 
children, whereof their souls are more joyful than | power with God, and he ke . na 
those whose corn and wine increaseth; and they|God shut up heaven at Elias’s ee t 
have been thereby so strengthened, and filled with |space of three years and a half, oa aes was & 
heavenly joy, that they have esteemed all their’ great famine ; he prayed “un, a eae 
no more can we join|sufferings, tribulations, slanders and reproaches|g@ve rain, and the earth neath Tord nls 
who pray without the sense of this|as riches; being so many tokens of their disciple-| Moses prayed for Aaron, when the 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 

A Brief Testimony to the Great Duty of 

Prayer, &e. 
BY JOHN TOMKINS. 
(Concluded from page 255.) 

And though the despised people of God, called 
Quakers, have been evilly traduced, and grossly 
misrepresented, as if they denied this great ordi- 
nance, or duty of‘prayer; I have not heard of any 
people upon earth, who pwn prayer more truly, 
and whose spiritual interest it is so to do. 

Ist. They own it truly, -because they believe 
and declare it unto others as a fundamental truth, 
that God in his mercy hath given unto all men, 
through Jesus Christ his dear Son, a measure or 
manifestation of his Spirit to profit withal ; with- 
out which, as hath been already said, we cannot 
do any thing acceptable to God. This is the Com- 
forter that teacheth all things; the word of faith 
nigh in the heart, and in the mouth; it is also 
called, the word of grace, which is able to build 
usup, and give us an inheritance among them 
which are sanctified, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. This Word, Spirit, Light 
or Grace, which came by Jesus, and through him 
is extended unto all men, is a remedy which God 
hath in mercy provided for man, and it is as uni- 
versal as the disease: “ For as by the offence of 
one [Adam] judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation, even so by the righteousness of one 
[Jesus Christ] the free gift came upon all men 
unto justification of life.’ This is the christian’s 
guide and teacher in all things, especially in 
things immediately relating to God; and as this 
spirit sanctifies the heart, and brings forth a pure 
offering out of it, God accepts thereof: He re- 
gards truth in the inward parts, not outside ap- 
pearances only, but the sincerity of the heart; it 
was his demand of old, “‘ Son give me thing heart.” 
Not a multitude of words, without this, will pre- 
vail with God. Our Lord reproved the pharisees 
for their long prayers, when their hearts went 
ifter their covetousness; yet thought, like the 
heathen, to be heard for their much speaking, or 
vain repetitions; but he commended the poor 
publican, who in the sense of his sins, made a full 
confession but a short prayer, “God be merciful 
‘ome a sinner ;” and pronounced him rather jus- 
tified than the pharisee. 

And because we dare not offer up prayers to 
God, until we feel our hearts moved thereunto by 
ls spirit, which maketh “ intercession for us ac- 
cording to the will of God;” 
With those 
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ready to have destroyed him. At the prayer of 
Joshua, the sun and moon stood still for the space 
of a whole day. 


Samuel prayed, and the Lord| 


Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 250.) 
It is net accident, then, that helps a man in 


ing to a friend, “ will give me credit for sincerity 
when I say, that it never entered into my head 
to blazon forth any acquisition of my own: . . , 


discon.fitted his enemies with terrible thunder.| the world, but purpese and persistent industry. | All that I have accomplished, or expect, or hope 
‘These make a mau sharp to discern opportunities, to accomplish, bas been and will be by that plod- 


Abraham prayed, and obtained the promise of a 


son to be his heir, and of the land of Canaan, for| and turn them to account. 


an inheritance, with the innumerable increase of 
his seed. Jacob prayed, and escaped the edge of 
the sword ; for he was greatly afraid of his brother 
Esau : but God turned the heart of Esau, that he 
embraced him kindly, and parted so. Gideon, in 
great weakness, prayed to the Lord, and was made 
strong, and confirmed by signs, and became a de- 
liverer of Israel, out of their bondage. Isaiah 
the prophet, and Hezekiah the king prayed, be- 
cause of the threats and blasphemy of Rabsheka, 
general of the king of Assyria’s army; and the 
Lord heard them, and opened the mouth of his 
prophet to foretell good unto Israel ; and sent his 
angel, who slew in one night 185,000 men of the 
Assyrians, and Israel was delivered at that time. 
At the prayer of Abraham, God healed Abimelech 
the king, his queen and family. At the entreaty 
of Isaac, after twenty years marriage, God gave 
him two sons. Rebecca and Hannah, both be- 
sought God, concerning children ; and their pray- 
ers were answered. Moses, Aaron, and Phineas 
were lively types of our Lord Jesus, the one 
Mediator between God and man, and were as sa- 
viours to the people; often making intercession 
and atonement for them, when the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against them. 

Christian reader, wuch wight be said upon this 
subject, and many more examples brought out of 
the Holy Scriptures of those wonderful things 
wrought by prayer and faith; particularly of the 
many eupplicationos made to our blessed Lord 
Jesus when on earth ; upon which he raised the 
dead, healed the sick, and forgave sins: to which 
examples the apostle James might allude, when 
he exhorted the primitive christians to prayer: 
‘And if any be sick, let him call for the elders 
of the church, and Jet them pray over him: and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up; and if he have commit- 
ted sins, they shall be forgiven him.” I thought 
to conclude here, but must take notice of another 
great inducewent we have to this duty ; and it is 
the greatest example of all that can be brought, 
to wit, our Lord Jesus, he who commanded us to 
watch and pray, set us himself for a pattern: and 
though the Father always heard him ; yet for the 
sake of others, He cried with a loud voice. It is 
said in another place, though he was a son, yet in 
the “‘ days of his flesh, he offered up prayers and 
supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto 
Him that was able to save him from death; and 
was heard in that he feared.”” He sought solitary 
places, praying alone unto the Father; yea, and 
sometimes all night ; see his most excellent prayer 
iu the 17th of John, for himself, for his disciples, 
and for all those who shall believe in him: for 
what were these, things done, and the records 
thereof preserved till now, but for our learning ? 
We have great need of it ; for we can have noth- 
iog but what we receive: and though God be 
good, and a fountain full of all blessings, yet he 
will be sought unto for these things. ‘herefore 
let us be faithful in doing what ig his will, and 
refusing whatsoever is coutrary thereunto, and we 
need nut doubt but God will hear us when we call 
upon him, as the scripture saith, “If any man 
be a worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him 
he heareth.’ 


When we are delivered from the curse, we can 


bear the cross of afflictions. We do not suffer 
alone. One bears them with us.—Jay. 








To the feeble, the 
sluggish, and purposeless, the happiest opportuni- 
ties avail nothing,—they pass them by, seeing no 
meaning in them. Butif we are prompt to seize 
and improve even the shortest intervals of possi- 
ble action and effort, it is astonishing how much 
ean be accomplished. Watt taught himself chem- 
istry and mechanics while working at his trade of 
a mathematical instrument-maker; and he availed 
himself of every opportunity to extend his know- 
ledge of languages, literature, and the principles 
of science. Stephenson taught himself arithmetic 
and mensuration while working as an engineman 
during the night shifts, and he studied mechanics 
during his spare hours at home, thus preparing 
himself for his great work—the invention of the 
passenger locomotive. Dalton’s industry was the 
habit 6f his life. He began from his boyhood, 
for he taught a little village school when he was 
only about twelve years vld; keeping the school 
in winter, and working upon his father’s farm in 
summer. He would sometimes urge himself and 





companions to study by the stimulus of a bet, 
though bred a Quaker; and on one occasion, by 
his satisfactory solution of a problem, he in this 
way won as much as evabled him to buy a winter’s 
store of candles. He went on indefatigably, 
making his meteorological observations until a 
day or two before he died,—having made and re- 
corded upwards of 200,000 in the course of his 
life. 

With perseverance, the very odds and ends of 


time may be worked up into results of the greatest |join in his labours. 


value. 
frivolous pursuits, would, if profitably employed, 
enable a person of ordinary capacity to go far 
towards mastering a complete science. It would 
make an ignorant man a well-informed man in ten 
years. We must not allow the time to pass with- 
out yielding fruits, in the form of something 
learnt worthy of being known, some good principle 
cultivated, or some good habit strengthened. Dr. 
Mason Good translated Lucretius while riding in 
his carriage in the streets of London, going his 
rounds among his patients. Dr. Darwin composed 
nearly all his works in the same way, while driv- 
ing about in his ‘ sulky,” from house to house in 
the country,—writing down his thoughts on little 
scraps of paper, which he carried about with him| 
for the purpose. Hale wrote his “ Contempla- 
tions” while travelling on circuit. Dr. Burney 
learned French and Italian while travelling on 
horseback from one musical pupil to another in 





the course of his profession. Kirke White learned 
Greek while walking to and from a lawyer’s office ; 
and we personally know a man of eminent position 
in a northern manufacturing town, who learned 
Latin and French while going messages as an 
errand-boy in the streets of Manchester. 

Elihu Burritt attributed bis first success in 
self-improvement, not to genius, which he dis- 
claimed, but simply to the careful employment of 
those invaluable fragments of time, called “ odd 
moments.” While working and earning his living 
as u blacksmith, he mastered sowe eighteen an- 
cieut and modern languages, and twenty-two 
European dialects. Withal, he was exceedingly 
modest, and thought his achievements nothing 
extraordinary. Like another learned and wise 
man, of whom it was said that he could be silent 
in ten languages, Elihu Burritt could do the same 


ding, patient, persevering process of accretion 
which builds the ant-heap,—particle by particle, 
thought by thought, fact by fact. And if ever I 
was actuated by ambition, its highest and warmest 
aspiration reached no further than the hope to set 
before the young men of my country an example 
in employing those invaluable fragments of time 
called ‘odd moments.’ ” 

Daguesseau, one of the great Chancellors of 
France, by carefully working up his odd bits of 
time, wrote a bulky and able volume in the sue. 
cessive intervals of waiting for dinner; and Ma- 
dame de Genlis composed several of her charming 
volumes while waiting for the princess to whom 
she gave her daily lessons. Jeremy Bentham in 
like manner disposed of his hours of labour and 
repose, so that not a moment should be lost, the 
arrangement heing determined on the principle 
that it is a calamity to lose the smallest portion of 
time. He lived and worked habitually under the 
practical consciousness that man’s days are num- 
bered, and that the night cometh when no man 
can work. 

What a solemn and striking admonition to 
youth is that inscribed on the dial at All Souls, 
Oxford,—“ Periunt et imputantur,”—the hours 
perish and are laid to our charge. For time, like 
life, can never be recalled. Melancthon noted 
down the time lost by him, that he might thereby 
reanimate his industry, and not lose an hour. An 
Italian scholar put over his door an inscription 
intimating that whosoever remained there should 
‘‘We are afraid,” said some 


An hour in every day withdrawn from | visitors to Baxter, “that we break in upon your 


time.”’ “To be sure you do,” replied the dis- 
turbed and blunt divine. Time was the estate 
out of which these great workers, and all other 
workers, carved a rich inheritance of thoughts and 
deeds for their successors. 

The mere drudgery undergone by some men in 
carrying on their undertakings has been some- 
thing extraordinary ; but the drudgery they re- 
garded as the price of success. Addison amassed 
as much as three folios of manuscript materials 
before he began his “ Spectator.’ Newton wrote 
his “ Chronology,” fifteen times over before he 
was satisfied with it; and Gibbon wrote out his 
‘‘Memoir” nine times. Hale studied for many 


years at the rate of sixteen hours a day, and when 


wearied with the study of the law, he would re- 
create himself with philosophy and the study of 
the mathematics. Hume wrote thirteen hours s 
day while preparing his “ History of England.” 
Montesquieu, speaking of one part of his writings, 
said to a friend, “ You will read it in a few hours; 
but I assure you it cost me so much labour that 
it has whitened my hair.” 

The practice of writing down thoughts and 
facts for the purpose of holding them fast, and 
preventing their escape into the dim region of 
forgetfulness, has been much resorted to by 
thoughtful and studious men. Lord Bacon left 
behind him many manuscripts, entitled, ‘‘ Suddea 
thoughts set down for use.” Erskine made great 
extracts from Burke; and Eldon copied Coke 
upon Littleton twice over with his own band, 80 
that the book became, as it were, part of his ow® 
mind. The late Dr. Pye Smith, when appret- 
ticed to his father as a bookbinder, was accus 
tomed to make copious memoranda of all the 
books he read, with extracts and criticisms. This 


in forty. ‘‘ Those who have been acquainted with |indomitable industry in collecting materials dis 
my character from my youth up,” said he, writ-|tinguished him through life, his biographer des 
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ready to have destroyed him. At the prayer of 
Joshua, the sun and moon stood still for the space 
of a whole day. Samuel prayed, and the Lord| 
discon.fitted his enemies with terrible thunder. 
Abraham prayed, and obtained the prowise of a} 
son to be his heir, and of the land of Canaan, for| 
an inheritance, with the innumerable increase of 
his seed. Jacob prayed, and escaped the edge of 
the sword ; for he was greatly afraid of his brother 
Esau : but God turned the heart of Esau, that he 
embraced him kindly, and parted so. Gideon, ir 
great weakness, prayed to the Lord, and was made 
strong, and confirmed by signs, and became a de- 
liverer of Israel, out of their bondage. Isaiah 
the prophet, and Hezekiah the king prayed, be- 
cause of the threats and blasphemy of Rabsheka, 
general of the king of Assyria’s army; and the 
Lord heard them, and opened the mouth of his 
prophet to foretell good unto Israel ; and sent his 
angel, who slew in one night 185,000 men of the 
Assyrians, and Israel was delivered at that time. 
At the prayer of Abraham, God healed Abimelech 
the king, his queen and family. At the entreaty 
of Isaac, after twenty years marriage, God gave 
him two sons. Rebecca and Hannah, both be- 
sought God, concerning children ; and their pray- 
ers were answered. Moses, Aaron, and Phineas 
were lively types of our Lord Jesus, the one 
Mediator between God and man, and were as sa- 
viours to the people; often making intercession 
and atonement for them, when the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against them. 

Christian reader, much wight be said upon this 
subject, and many more exawples brought out of 
the Holy Scriptures of those wonderful things 
wrought by prayer and faith; particularly of the 
many eupplications made to our blessed Lord 
Jesus when on earth ; upon which he raised the 
dead, healed the sick, and forgave sins: to which 
examples the apostle James might allude, when 
he exhorted the primitive christians to prayer: 
“And if any be sick, let him call for the elders 
of the church, and Jet them pray over him: and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up; and if he have commit- 
ted sins, they shall be forgiven him.” I thought 
to conclude here, but must take notice of another 
great inducewent we have to this duty ; and it is 
the greatest example of all that can be brought, 
to wit, our Lord Jesus, he who commanded us to 
watch and pray, set us himself for a pattern: and 
though the Father always heard him ; yet for the 
sake of others, He cried with a loud vuice. It is 
said in another place, though he was a son, yet in 
the “ days of his flesh, he offered up prayers and 
supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto 
Hiw that was able to save him from death; and 
was heard in that he feared.’”’ He sought solitary 
places, praying alone unto the Father; yea, and 
sometimes all night ; see his most excellent prayer 
iu the 17th of John, for himself, for his disciples, 
and for all those who shall believe in him: for 
what were these, things done, and the records 
thereof preserved till now, but for our learning? 
We have great need of it ; for we can have noth- 
iog but what we receive: and though Ged be 
good, and a fountain full of all blessings, yet he 
will be sought unto for these things. ‘Iherefore 
let us be faithful in doing what ig his will, and 
refusing whatsoever is coutrary thereunto, and we 
need nut doubt but God will hear us when we call 
upon him, as the scripture saith, “If any man 
be a worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him 
he heareth.’ 


When we are delivered from the curse, we can 


bear the cross of afflictions. We do not suffer 
alone. One bears them with us.—Jay. 


Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 250.) 

It is net accident, then, that helps a man in 
the world, but purpcse and persistent industry. 
‘Lhese muke a mau sharp to discern opportunities, 
and turn them to account. To the feeble, the 
sluggish, and purposeless, the happiest opportuni- 
ties avail nothing,—they pass them by, seeing no 
meaning in them. But if we are prompt to seize 
and improve even the shortest intervals of possi- 
ble action and effort, it is astonishing how much 
can be accomplished. Watt taught himself chem- 
istry and mechanics while working at his trade of 
a mathematical instrument-maker; and he availed 
himself of every opportunity to extend his know- 
ledge of languages, literature, and the principles 
of science. Stephenson taught himself arithmetic 
and mensuration while working as an engineman 
during the night shifts, and he studied mechanics 
during his spare hours at home, thus preparing 
himself for his great work—the invention of the 
passenger locomotive. Dalton’s industry was the 
habit 6f his life. He began from his boyhood, 
for he taught a little village school when he was 
only about twelve years uld; keeping the school 
in winter, and working upon his father’s farm in 
summer. He would sometimes urge himself and 
companions to study by the stimulus of a bet, 
though bred a Quaker; and on one occasion, by 
his satisfactory solution of a problem, he in this 
way won as much as enabled him to buy a winter’s 
store of candles. He went on indefatigably, 
making his meteorological observations until a 
day or two before he died,—having made and re- 
corded upwards of 200,000 in the course of his 
life. 

With perseverance, the very odds and ends of 
time may be worked up into results of the greatest 
value. 
frivolous pursuits, would, if profitably employed, 
enable a person of ordinary capacity to go far 
towards mastering a complete science. It would 
make an ignorant man a well-informed man in ten 
years. We must not allow the time to pass with- 
out yielding fruits, in the form of something 
learnt worthy of being known, some good principle 
cultivated, or some good habit strengthened. Dr. 
Mason Good translated Lucretius while riding in 
his carriage in the streets of London, going his 
rounds among his patients. Dr. Darwin composed 
nearly all his works in the same way, while driv- 
ing about in his ‘ sulky,” from house to house in 
the country,—writing down his thoughts on little 
scraps of paper, which he carried about with him 
for the purpose. Hale wrote his “ Contempla- 
tions” while travelling on circuit. Dr. Burney 
learned French and Italian while travelling on 
horseback from one musical pupil to another in 
the course of his profession. Kirke White learned 
Greek while walking to and from a lawyer’s office; 
and we personally know a man of eminent position 
in a northern manufacturing town, who learned 
Latin and French while going messages as an 
errand-boy in the streets of Manchester. 

Elihu Burritt attributed his first success in 
self-improvement, not to genius, which he dis- 
claimed, but simply to the careful employment of 
those invaluable fragments of time, called ‘ odd 
moments.” While working and earning his living 
as a blacksmith, he mastered some eighteen an- 
cient and modern languages, and twenty-two 
European dialects. Withal, he was exceedingly 
modest, and thought his achievements nothing 
extraordinary. Like another learned and wise 
man, of whom it was said that he could be silent 
in ten languages, Elihu Burritt could do the same 
in forty. ‘* Those who have been acquainted with 
my character from my youth up,” said he, writ- 


‘to blazon forth any acquisition of my own: . 
|All that I have accomplished, or expect, or hope 
\to accomplish, bas been and will be by that plod- 


An hour in every day withdrawn from | 





ing to a friend, “ will give me credit for sincerity 
when I say, that it never entered into my head 


ding, patient, persevering process of accretion 
which builds the ant-heap,—particle by particle, 
thought by thought, fact by fact. And if ever I 
was actuated by ambition, its highest and warmest 
aspiration reached no further than the hope to set 
before the young men of my country an example 
in employing those invaluable fragments of time 
called ‘odd moments.’ ” 

Dagucsseau, one of the great Chancellors of 
France, by carefully working up his odd bits of 
time, wrote a bulky and able volume in the suc. 
cessive intervals of waiting for dinner; and Ma- 
dame de Genlis composed several of her charming 
volumes while waiting for the princess to whom 
she gave her daily lessons. Jeremy Bentham in 
like manner disposed of his hours of labour and 
repose, so that not a moment should be lost, the 
arrangement being determined on the principle 
that it is a calamity to lose the smallest portion of 
time. He lived and worked habitually under the 
practical consciousness that man’s days are num- 
bered, and that the night cometh when no man 
can work. 

What a solemn and striking admonition to 
youth is that inscribed on the dial at All Souls, 
Oxford,—* Periunt et imputantur,’—the hours 
perish and are laid to our charge. For time, like 
life, can never be recalled. Melancthon noted 
down the time lost by him, that he might thereby 
reanimate his industry, and not lose an hour. An 
Italian scholar put over his door an inscription 
intimating that whosoever remained there should 
join in his labours. ‘‘We are afraid,” said some 
visitors to Baxter, “that we break in upon your 
time.’”” ‘To be sure you do,” replied the dis 
turbed and blunt divine. Time was the estate 
out of which these great workers, and all other 
workers, carved a rich inheritance of thoughts and 
deeds for their successors. 

The mere drudgery undergone by some men in 
carrying on their undertakings has been some- 
thing extraordinary ; but the drudgery they re- 
garded as the price of success. Addison amassed 
as much as three folios of manuscript materials 
before he began his “ Spectator.”” Newton wrote 
his “Chronology,” fifteen times over before he 
was satisfied with it; and Gibbon wrote out his 
‘‘Memoir’ nine times. Hale studied for many 
years at the rate of sixteen hours a day, and when 
wearied with the study of the law, he would re- 
create himself with philosophy and the study of 
the mathematics. Hume wrote thirteen hoursa 
day while preparing his ‘ History of England.” 
Montesquieu, speaking of one part of his writings, 
said to a friend, “ You will read it in a few hours; 
but I assure you it cost me so much labour that 
it has whitened my hair.” 

The practice of writing down thoughts and 
facts for the purpose of holding them fast, and 
preventing their escape into the dim region of 
forgetfulness, has been much resorted to by 
thoughtful and studious men. Lord Bacon lett 
behind him many manuscripts, entitled, ‘‘ Sudden 
thoughts set down for use.”’ Erskine made great 
extracts from Burke; and Eldon copied Coke 
upon Littleton twice over with his own hand, 80 
that the book became, as it were, part of his owa 
mind. The late Dr. Pye Smith, when apprea- 
ticed to his father as a bookbinder, was accus 
tomed to make copious memoranda of all the 
books he read, with extracts and criticisms. This 
indomitable industry in collecting materials dis 
tinguished him through life, his biographer des 
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eribing him as “always at work, always in ad- 
yance, always accumulating.” These note-books 
afterwards proved, like Richter’s “ quarries,”’ the 
great storehouse from which he drew his illustra- 
tions. 

The same practice characterized the eminent 
John Hunter, who adopted it for the purpose of 
supplying the defects of memory ; and he was ac- 
customed thus to illustrate the advantages which 
one derives from putting one’s thoughts in writ- 
ing : “ It resembles,” he said, ‘a tradesman tak- 
ing stock, without which he never knows either 
what he possesses or in what he is deficient.’ 
John Hunter,—whose observation was so keen 
that Abernethy was accustomed to speak of him 
as “the Argus-eyed,”—furnished an illustrious 
example of the power of patient industry. He 
received little or no education till he was about 
twenty years of age, and it was with difficulty 
that he acquired the arts of reading and writing. 
He worked for some years as a common carpenter 
at Glasgow, after which he joined his brother 
William, settled in London as a lecturer and ana- 
tomical demonstrator. John entered his dissect- 
ing room as an assistant, but soon shot ahead of 
his brother, partly by virtue of his great natural 
ability, but mainly by reason of his patient appli- 
cation and indefatigable industry. He was one 
of the first in this country to devote himself as- 
siduously to the study of comparative anatomy, 
and the objects he dissected and collected took 


' the eminent Professor Owen no less than ten 


years to arrange. The collection contains some 
twenty thousand specimens, and is the most pre- 
cious treasure of the kind that has ever been ac- 
cumulated by the industry of one man. Hunter 
used to spend every morning from sunrise till 
eight o’clock in his museum ; and throughout the 
day he carried on his extensive private practice, 
performed his laborious duties as surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital, and deputy surgeon-general to 
the army; delivered lectures to students, and 
superintended a school of practical anatomy at his 
own lfouse; finding leisure, amidst all, for ela- 
borate experiments on the animal economy, and 
the composition of various works of great scientific 
importance. To find time for this gigantic amount 
of work, he allowed himself only four hours of 
sleep at night, and an hour after dinner. When 
once asked what method he had adopted to insure 
success in his undertakings, he replied, ‘“* My 
rule is, deliberately to consider, before 1 com- 
mence, whether the thing be practicable. If it 
be not practicable, I do not attempt it. If it be 
practicable, I can accomplish it if I give sufficient 
pains to it; aud having begun, I never stop till 
the thing is done. To this rule I owe all my suc- 
cess.” 

John Hunter occupied a great deal of his time 
in collecting definite facts respecting matters 
which, before his day, were regarded as exceed- 
ingly trivial. Thus it was supposed by many of 
his contemporaries that he was only wasting his 
time and thought in studying so carefully as he 
did the growth of a deer’s horn. But Hunter 
was impressed with the conviction that no accu- 
rate knowledge of scientific facts is without its 
value. By the study referred to, he learned how 
arteries accommodate themselves to circumstances 
and enlarge as occasion requires; and the know- 
ledge thus acquired emboldened him, in a case of 
aneurism in a branch artery, to tie the main trunk 
where no surgeon before him had dared to tie it, 
and the life of his patient was saved. Like many 
original men, he worked for a long time as it were 
underground, digging and laying foundations. 
He was a solitary and self-reliant genius, holding 
on his course without the solace of sympathy or 
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approbation,—for but few of his contemporaries 
perceived the ultimate object of his pursuits. But 
like all true workers, he did not fail in securing 
his best reward,—that which depends less upon 
others than upon one’s self,—that approval of 
conscience, which in a right-minded man invari- 
ably follows the honest and vigorous performance 
of duty. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Jeremiah, 

Four miles northeast of Jerusalem, we at this 
day find a poor village called Anala. In this we 
recognize the ancient Anathoth, one of the towns 
allotted to the priests, and the name of which 
occurs repeatedly in scripture. Mean as the place 
is now, it was then a walled town, and its ruins 
still afford some traces of its ancient importance, 
Here was born the prophet Jeremiah, and this 
was the place of his usual residence—the near 
neighbourhood of which to Jerusalem sufficiently 
explains his frequent appearance in the metropolis, 
the distance being no more than an easy morning 
walk. 

He was a priest, and his father’s name was 
Hilkiah, but not the son of the high priest of that 
name, or it would have been mentioned in the 
Scripture. He commenced his prophetic ministry 
when very young, during king Josiah’s reign. 

The extreme youth of Jeremiah, when called 
to his prophecy, is shown by the manner he mo- 
destly pleads his youth and incapacity to be “a 
prophet unto the nation.” Smitten by the sense 
of the solemn duties which his commission im- 
posed, his gentle nature shrunk from them, as 
unsuited to his degree of strength, and he cried 
with deep emotion, “Ah, Lord God! behold I 
cannot speak: for lama child.” But when he 
was shown that the strength in which he was to 
act was not his own, and that he might always 
reckon upon supplies of strength and grace to 
discharge the high duties to which he was called, 
he no longer sought to evade them ; and although 
the influence of his natural temper breaks out at 
times in complaints that he, of all men most un- 
suited, as he thought, had been chosen for the 
place he filled, and in sighings for that retired 
and peaceful life that he must know no more— 
he fulfilled his tasks with uaremitting diligence 
and uoswerving fidelity for at least forty-two 
years, reckoning from the thirteenth year of king 
Josiah. 

In the course of his ministry he met with much 
opposition from his countrymen, especially of the 
higher classes. The exigencies of the times con- 
strained him, as the commissioned of the Lord, 
to take a part in, or rather to exercise an important 
influence upon, the public policy of the time; 
and the part he took, though based on the most 
enlarged views of true patriotism, and on the most 
exact apprehension of the nation’s only safe and 
wise course in the circumstances of the times, was 
offensive to its natural pride; and the great ones, 
seeing how adverse his counsels were to their own 
plans of aggrandisement, affected to discredit his 
mission, and strove to destroy his influence. His 
keen susceptibility to injustice and misconstruc- 
tion,—his deep sense of the wickedness, perversity 
and ungodliness of men—his consciousness that 
the leaders of the people were, with wilful blind- 
ness, hurrying the nation with headlong speed to 
its ruin—together with his painful poomaren of 
the unpopularity to which his faithful denuncia- 
tions exposed him, and the general dislike with 
which he was regarded : all this occasionally drew 
from him, in the bitterness of his soul, expres- 
sions which some have found it hard to reconcile 


to his deep religious principles and his near in- 
tercourse with Heaven; but which, considered 
with due regard to his natural temper, and all the 
circumstances of his position, will be found far 
more to demand our pity than our censure. Nay, 
there is nove of the prophets, with whom we con- 
tract so near an acquaintance, so close and sym- 
pathizing, by virtue of those very indications of 
natural temper and spirit of the man, which are 
permitted to ripple the surface of his prophetic 
career, and which enable us to recognize in one 
so gifted from Heaven, a man and a brother, 
The cries by which he attests the frequent anguish 
of his spirit, find a response in our hearts. We 
pity him, feel fur him, love him; and this is 
more than can be said with regard to Isaiah, 
whose prophetic rapture more absorbs the indi- 
vidual man, and left no room for any other than 
feelings of admiration and awe towards him; 
whereas Jeremiah enlists our personal interests 
towards him by his start of natural passion, and 
speaks to our hearts in his-wails of human pain. 
Hear him: ‘“ Woe is me, my mother, that thou 
hast born me a man of strife and a man of con- 
tention to the whole earth! I have neither lent 
on usury, nor men have lent to me on usury ; yet 
every one of them doth curse me.” And thus 
he expostulates with the Lord: “As for me, I 
have not hastened from being a pastor to follow 
Thee : neither have I desired the woful day; thou 
knowest that which came from my lips was right 
before thee. Be not a terror unto me,” he adds 
fearfully, but instantly rises from his prostration, 
and with holy confidence exclaims: “Thou art 
my hope in the day of evil.”” Sometimes the out- 
bursts of his mental agony are awful. ‘“‘ Cursed 
be the day wherein I was born: let not the day 
wherein my mother bare me be blessed. Cursed 
be the man who brought tidings to my father, say- 
ing, a man-child is born unto thee; making him 
very glad Wherefore came I forth out of 
the womb to see labour and sorrow, that my days 
should be consumed with shame?” Sometimes 
he went so far as to propose in his heart that he 
will no longer deliver those utterances which 
bring so much trouble upon him; but he then 
found that he lay under a constraining necessity 
superior to his own will. “TI said I will not make 
mention of Him nor speak any more in his name: 
but his word was in my heart, as a burning fire 
shut up in my bones, and I was weary with for- 
bearing, and [ could not stay.” And what was 
the cause of this deep discouragement? He does 
not leave us in the dark as to this: he tells us 
that he had “ heard the defaming of many, fear on 
every side My familiars watched for m 
halting, saying, peradventure he will be enticed, 
and we. shall prevail against him, and we shall 
take our revenge on him.” This was well suited 
to dismay a man of Jeremiah’s temper; but he 
again speedily comes back to his trust in God: 
“ But the Lord is with me.” With him as what? 
“‘ As a mighty, terrible One” —terrible to the ad- 
versaries of his servants and the opposers of His 
Word. 

He found no discretion—he received the com- 
mand : “ Speak all the words that [ command thee 
to speak unto them; diminish not a word.” In 
the afflicted person of Zion in the Lamentations, 
we fiud him in his true character, and as an in- 
stance may quote, “I called upon thy name, O 
Lord, out of the low dungeon. Thou hast heard 
my voice, hide not thy ear at my breathing, at 
my cry; thou drewest near in the day that I called 
upon thee; thou saidst fear not.” 


The Oldest Man in the World.—We will not 
assert that the oldest of living men is a resident 
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of Wisconsin, but we challenge any other State 
or county to produce a man or woman who has 
attained the age reached by Joseph Crele, now 
residing in the town of Caledonia, Columbia 
county, in this State. 

Joseph Crele was born in Detroit, of French 
parents. The record of his baptism in the Catholic 
church shows that he is now 139 years of age. 
He has beén a resident of Wisconsin for about a 
century. Whenever wention is made of the old- 
est inhabitant, there need be no question as to the 

rson. Joseph Crele is undoubtedly the man. 

e was first married in New Orleans, 109 years 
ago. Some. years after he settled at Prairie du 
Chien, while Wisconsin was yet a province of 
France. Before the Revolutionary war, he was 
empio ed to carry letters between Prairie du Chien 
and Green Bay. It is but a few years ago that 
he was called to witness in the Circuit Court, in 
a case involving the title to certain real estate at 
Prairie du Chien, to give testimony in relation to 
events that CL hesiied eighty years before. He 
pow resides with a daughter by his third wife, 
who is over seventy years of age. 

The residence of the family is only four or five 

-miles out of Portage City. From citizens of that 
place we learn that the old man is still active, is 
able to chop wood, and to walk several miles. He 
speaks English quite imperfectly, but converses 
fluently in the French language. He stoops a 
little under the burden of years, but not more 
than many men of seventy. In person, he is 
tather above the medium height, spare in flesh, 
but showing evidences of having been in his prime 
a man of sinewy strength. Concerning his habits, 
a subject of much interest in connection with an 
instance of such extraordinary longevity, we have 
been able to learn but little, except that he is an 
inveterate smoker.— Madison ( Wis.) Journal. 


A striking manifestation of the power of pray- 


er, occurs.in the Lifeof Thomas Pumphrey. Be- 
fore commencing business in Worcester, it was 
necessary for him to become a freeman of the 
city ; but in taking up his freedom, a difficulty 
presented, which appeared to him almost insur- 
mountable. The document which he bad to sign 
contained an article requiring that a lawful wea- 
pon, for the defence of the city, should be kept ; 
this he believed to be little more than nominal, 
but still he felt it would be inconsistent with his 
principles, to subscribe to it, and he expected 
that, in consequence, he would be prevented from 
taking up his freedom. He made it a subject of 
earnest prayer, which was answered in a striking 
manner; for, when the official, on reading the 
document, came to these words, he at once and 
spontaneously said; ‘It is no use reading this to 
you, I will strike it out.” This circumstance 
made a lasting impression on Thomas Pumphrey’s 
mind. 


The Stomach and its Dificulties—It is now 
well ascertained, says the London Review, that 
most of us eat twice as much as we need, and that 
ninety out of a hundred diseases are of our own 
making. The gentlemen who whirl about all 
day in their carriages, as if they were rushing to 
put out a fire, passing from house to house to min- 
ister to people afflicted with colds, billious attacks, 
headaches, nervous complaints, gout, rheumatism, 
and the majority of the physical ills that afflict 
humanity, owe their occupation and its profits to 
the “wrongs of the stomach.” People treat that 
vital member, which prepares in its wonderful lab- 
oratory the streams of life that nourish the whole 

tem, as if it was merely a convenient arrange- 
ment for the gratification of the palate and the 


appetite. Asarule, they do not even take the| not of “ the often-told tale of adulterations’’ that 
pains to lighten its labour by making their teeth} he speaks, but of the “less observed and less 
do the rough part of the work, but bolt their féod,| known dishonesties” of the higher departments 


gobbling away as long as a cubic barley-corn of 
the stomach is left uncrammed. They convert it 
into an organ of sensual enjoyment, forgetting 
that its office is to prepare supplies to repair the 
hourly waste of the body, and that as these sup- 
plies are healthy or unhealthy, so will the body 
be. 
Immoralities of Business. . 

There is reason to fear that the temptations to 
dishonesty in the business world are rapidly mul- 
tiplying. These times of high prices, and great 
excitement in all departments of trade, are not 
favorable to integrity. A living must be obtained 
at all events. Money must be made somehow. 
Under this pressure, the suggestion is almost in- 
evitable, that it is no time to be too particular 
about the means. There is an alarmingly intense 
craving after wealth. The man who hears that 
his neighbour has suddenly made a fortune, burns 
to do the same thing, and if his newborn ambi- 
tion can only be gratified, he will not be scrupu- 
lous about the method. The new system of taxa- 
tion opens a new and vast field for dishonest ope- 
rations. Many a man’s integrity, supposed to be 
unimpeachable, has failed to stand the simple test 
of the income tax. 

What is to be the effect of this rapid increase 
of immorality in the business world? What will 
be its influence upon our churches, upon our so- 
cial life, our civilization, upon individual and na- 
tional character ? The morals of trade were bad 
enough before. If the testimony of such men as 
George P. Marsh of this country, and of Herbert 
Spencer of England, is to be believed, the amount 
of moral corruption in the various departments of 
business throughout the world, has been enor- 
mous. 

‘« Joint-stock companies,’ says Marsh, in his 
recent work on ‘‘ Man and Nature,” “have no 
souls, and their managers, in general, no con- 
sciences. Cases can be cited where engineers 
and directors of railroads, with long grades above 
one hundred feet to the mile, have regularly! 
sworn in their annual reports, for years in succes- 
sion, that there were no grades upon their routes 
exceeding half that elevation. In fact, every| 
person conversant with the history of these enter- 
prises knows that in their public statements false- 
hood is the rule, truth the exception. . . . I 
shall harm no honest man by endeavoring, as I 
have done elsewhere, to excite the attention of 
thinking and conscientious men to the dangers 
which threaten the great moral and even political 
interests of christendom, from the unscrupulous- 
ness of the private associations that now control 
the monetary affairs, and regulate the transit of 
persons and property, in almost every civilized 
country. More than one American State is li- 
terally governed by unprincipled corporations, 
which not only defy the legislative power, but 
have, too often, corrupted even the administration 
of justice. Similar evils have become almost 
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of trade. “It is not true,” he says, “as many 
suppose, that only the lower classes of the com- 
mercial world are guilty of fraudulent dealings ; 
those above them’ are, to a great extent, blames 
worthy. On the average, men who deal in bales 
and tons differ but little in morality from men 
who deal in yards and pounds. [llicit practices; 
of every form and shade, from venial deception 
up to all but direct theft, may be brought home 
to the higher grades of our commercial world, 
Tricks innumerable, lies acted or uttered, elabo- 
rately devised frauds, are prevalent; many of 
them established as ‘customs of the trade ;’ nay; 
not only established but defended.” And then 
he proceeds to depict, with merciless pen, thé 
mean deceptions and outrageous villainies prae- 
tised in various departments of English wholesale 
trade. Near the close of his review he remarks: 
“ On all sides we have found the result of long 
personal experience to be the conviction that trade 
18 essentially corrupt. In tones of disgust or dis: 
couragement, reprehension or division, according 
to their several natures, men in business have one 
after another, expressed or implied this belief. 
Owitting the highest mercantile classes, a few of 
the less common trades, and those exceptional 
cases where an entire command of the market has 
been obtained, the uniform testimony of compe- 
tent judges is, ‘that success is incompatible with 
strict integrity.’”” And not only this, but he 
also makes bold to express the “opinion,” not 
very complimentary to John Bull, “ that these 
delinquencies are products of the average English 
character placed under special conditions. There 
is no good reason for assuming that the trading 
classes are intrinsically worse than other classes. 
Men taken at random from higher and lower 
ranks, would most likely, if similarly cireum- 
stanced, do the same.” 

The morals of joint-stock companies, according 
to H. Spencer, are alarmingly corrupt. ‘A fall 
history of railway management ard railway in- 
trigue in England would be black with frauds 
and crime. ‘In such a history,” he says, “ the 
doings of projectors and the mysteries of the share 
market would occupy less space than the analysis 
of the multiform dishonesties which have been 
committed since 1845, and the genesis of that 
elaborate system of tactics by which companies 
are betrayed into ruinous undertakings that bene- 
fit the few at the cost of the many.” 

These writers, of course, would not be under 
stood as saying that every man in the walks of 
trade is dishonest, that the business operations of 
no firm, or company or corporation will bear seru- 
tiny. Itis well known that there are men, and 
associations of men, in the business world whose 
commercial integrity is beyond suspicion. But 
they do affirm that there is an amount of decep- 
tion, and intrigue, and fraud in almost all depart 
ments of trade, and very generally in the opera- 
tions of joint-stock companies, which should 
arouse the attention of all thoughtful and good 


equally rife in England and on the continent ; andjmen. And when we take into account the mul- 
I believe the decay of commercial morality, and I|tiplied temptations to dishonesty in business at 
fear, of the sense of all higher obligations than|the present time in our country the case becomes 
those of a pecuniary nature, on both sides of the|truly alarming. How far can this process go? 
Aulantic, is to be ascribed more to the influence of| How long will it be before this immorality in 
joint-stock bonds, and manufacturing and railway| business unchecked will corrupt society generally, 


companies, to the working, in short, of what is| pervade all the transactions and relations of men,. 


called the principle of ‘associate action,’ than to}and sap the foundations of law and government? 
any other cause of demoralization.” Why is it that the large class of men who are be 

The testimony of Herbert Spencer in his essays| coming or have become rich by villainy, keep be- 
on the ‘Morals of Trade” and “ Railway Morals|yond the reach of the Gospel? Why do they 
and Railway Policy,” is equally startling. It is| either spend the Sabbath in pleasure, in eating, 
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to church, go only where the mummeries of ritual- 
jm, robes, and church rites occupy the time, and 
leave little space and less disposition to tell men 
of their sins ? Why isit already impossible to ex- 
ecute a law against a villainous traffic in our large 
commercial cities? How long can this immorality 
continue to increase without sapping all the foun- 
dations of society, overthrowing law, order and 
religion, and working itself out in some terrible 
retribution, as the immorality of slavery has done 
at the South ? 

And yet we greatly mistake if we suppose that 
men are any more dishonest in principle at the 
resent time than they were years ago. No man 
becomes morally corrupt in a day. If instances 
of fraud increase as temptations multiply, it sim- 
ply shows that dishonesty was waiting for its op- 
portunity. Times like the present prove that 
very much of that which is called “ commercial 
integrity,” is not that “integrity of the upright” 
of which the Scriptures speak, but simply that 


























































































trade too often inculcate. Archbishop Whately 
is right when he says that “‘ Honesty is the best 
policy, but he who acts from that principle is not 
wn honest man.”” The man who is honest simply 
because it pays well, will be dishonest the mo- 
nent that dishonesty will pay better. If there is 
agreat increase of fraudulent practices in these 
tumultuous times, it simply discloses the previous 
hollowness of commercial virtue. What is needed 
is, wore of that honesty that spriogs not from 
policy, but from principle; more of that integrity 
which is practised not because it will pay, but 
because it is right. Our only remedy is in the 
Gospel of Christ brought to bear, in its regene- 
nting power, upon the hearts of men, and faith- 
fully applied in its precepts to their conduct in 
the sphere of business as in every other sphere of 
their action.—J. W. Wellman in Boston Recor- 
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Value of Ventilation.—The poisonous effects 
of carbonic acid gas have lately been experimented 
upon in England by Dr. R. Angus Smith, by 
toticing the reduction of the pulse in persons 
exposed to an atmosphere containing a known per 
tentage of this gas. While inquiring into the 
tondition of the air of mines as regards its ability 
tesupport life, he found it necessary to make 
periments upon the impurity of the atmosphere 
tonfined in close spaces; and for this purpose had 
tleaden air-tight chamber built, capable of hold- 
ing akput 170 cubic feet of air. Into this cham- 
ber'a given amount of carbonic acid was gradually 
introduced, while the pulse and breathing of the 
®eupant were from time to time examined. In 
ill cases the pulse became so feeble as to be dif- 








































the hand, and though at first it was rather stimu- 
hted in frequency, soon became slower than its 
tormal rate ; and in some cases was considerably 
duced. A second effect of carbonic acid is 
yon the breathing, which it often hastens so 
npidly, that it approaches sometimes a gasping 
t panting. On coming into the fresh air the 
pulse and the number of respirations soon re- 
mmed their usual state, showing the value of 
ventilation. The amount of carbonic acid in pri- 
tite houses and public meetings amounts some- 
limes to two or even three parts in one thousand, 
amount which these experiments showed to 

ve a perceptible effect upon the system. The 
Presence of organic matter, which is frequently 
additional, and a considerable impurity in the 
ur of crowded apartments, was excluded from this 
vestigation. 



























integrity of the politic, which the maxims of 
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Selected. 
THE DAY LABOURER. 


both be alike good.” 


Sow ye beside all waters, 
Where the dew of heaven may fall; 

Ye shall reap if ye be not weary, 
For the Spirit breathes o’er all. 

Sow, though the thorns may wound thee— 
One wore the thorns for thee; 

And though the cold world scorn thee, 
Patient and hopeful be. 

Sow ye beside all waters, 
With a blessing and a prayer: 

Name Him whose hand upholds us, 
And sow thou every where. 


Sow, though the rock repel thee, 
Tn its cold and sterile pride; 
Some cleft there may be riven, 
Where the little seed may hide. 
Fear not, for some will flourish ; 
And though the tares abound, 
Like the willows by the waters, 
Will the scattered grain be found. 
Work while the day-light lasteth, 
Ere the shades of night come on; 
Ere the Lord of the vineyard cometh, 
And the labourer’s work is done. 


Work ! in the wild waste places, 
Though none thy love may own; 
God guides the down of the thistle 
The wandering wind bath sown. 
Will Jesus chide thy weakness, 
Or call thy labour vain? 
The word that for Him thou bearest, 
Shall return to him again. 
On! with thine heart in beaven, 
Thy strength—in thy Master’s might, 
Till the wild waste places blossom, 
In the warmth of a Saviour’s light. 


Watch not the clouds above thee, 
Let the whirlwind round thee sweep; 

God may the seed-time give thee, 
But another’s hand may reap. 

Have faith, though ne’er beholding 
The seed burst from its tomb, 

Thou knowest not which may perish 
Or what be spared to bloom. 

Room on the narrowest ridges 
The ripened grain will find, 

That the Lord of the harvest coming 
In the harvest sheaves may bind. 


illite 
Oh Spirit of the Lord! prepare 
All the round earth hereGod to meet; 
Breathe Thou abroad, like morning air, 
Till hearts of stone begin to beat. 


Baptise the nations far and nigh ; 
The triumphs of thy cross record ; 
The name of Jesus glorify, 
Till every kindred call Him Lord. 


—————_—.- @——— 


work upon the longevity of man, states that in 
1777, the average life in France did not exceed 
twenty-three years. In 1798 it had 
twenty-six years and three months. In 1836 it 
was thirty-three years, and at present it has 
reached the very high figure of thirty-nine years, 
an increase of six years within aperiod of twenty- 
eight years. This is evidently owing, first, to the 
great efforts made of late to remove unsalubrious 
nuisances, to provide towns with a proper system 
of sewerage, to drain marshes, &c., and then the 
great progress made in medicine and the abun- 
dance of wholesome food, and every necessary 
comfort now at the command of all but the hope- 
lessly indigent, who are now themselves the object 
of much greater solicitude than formerly.— Med. 
Jour. 


“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand : for thou knowest not whether | cedars.”—Cant. v. 15. 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they shall 


Increase of Longevity in France.—A French 
feult to count, even in the most delicate parts of|author, Dr. Guyétant, who has himself reached 


the advanced age of eighty-eight years, in a recent 


risen to 
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drinking, and sleeping, or if they o¢casionally go 


From “ The Family Treasury.” 
Lebanon. 
“His countenance is as Lebanon, excellent as the 


















































Lebanon was the paradise of the Hebrew poets ; 
and it is not strange that it should have been so. 
For grandeur of scenery, richness of products, 
and beauty of climate, it’is not surpassed in the 
world. After Egypt’s marshy plains, and Sinai’s 

aked cliffs, and the parched desert of dreary 
Arabia, need we wonder that when Moses looked 
on Lebanon—its snow-crowned peaks towering to 
heaven, its sides all waving with foliage—he 
should have thus breathed forth to God the desire 
of his heart : “I pray thee let me go over and see 
the good land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly 
mountain, and Lebanon.” (Deut. iii. 25.) 

Those only can realize the luxury of shade and 
verdure who have traversed under an eastern sun 
an eastern wilderness. Solomon, in the matchless 
imagery of his Song, catches with all a poet’s 
skill, and with all a poet’s enthusiasm, the lead- 
ing beauties of Lebanon. To the inhabitant of 
Jerusalem, parched with heat on a sultry sum- 
mer’s day, the heaven above his head brass, the 
white walls, and white rocks, and white hills all 
round him glowing like a furnace, no fountain, 
river, or lake, no green meadow, no cool shade in 
view, what could convey to his mind a more en- 
chanting vision than the words suggested by the 
scenery of these mountains, “A garden enclosed 
is my sister, a fountain of gardens, a well of liv- 
ing waters, and streams from Lebanon” (iv. 12, 
15.) His eye also upon the freshness of Leba- 
non’s primeval forests, its forests of cedar, and 
pine, and evergreen oak, and upon the grandeur 
of its outline, the poet king delineates the glory 
of the spouse by a single touch: “ His counte- 
nance is as Lebanon” (v. 15.) And then again, 
revelling in vivid imagination in those green 
glades and vine-clad slopes, where the air is laden 
with perfume, he says of the bride, “ The smell 
of thy garments is like the smell of Lebanon.” 

How often have I myself luxuriated on banks 
of sweet thyme, and in deep dells where the myrtle 
and honeysuckle give forth their odours, and in 
gardens where the damask rose and orange blossom 
fill the air with perfumes, amid the heights of 
Lebanon! How often too, after days of toil and 
travel over trackless wastes, without the shadow 
even of a great rock, my lips parched with thirst, 
my eye-balls burning in their sockets, when at 
length I climbed those noble mountains, and felt 
their soft breezes fanning my fevered brow, when 
I quaffed their ice-cold waters, and looked on 
their snowy peaks glittering under a blazing sun, 
how often then have I realized in their full force 
and meaning the prophet’s words, ‘“ Will a man 
leave the snow of Lebanon? or shall the cold- 
flowing waters be forsaken ?” (Jer. xviii. 14.) 

Lebanon was ever before the eyesof the ancient 
Israelite. From every hill top in Central Pales- 
tine, from the depths of the Jordan valley, from 
the lofty table land of Moab and Bashan, he saw, 
away on the northern horizon, those beautiful pale 
blue peaks with their glittering crowns. And 
when he traversed Galilee, or went down to the 
shores of its lake, then Lebanon and Hermon rose 
in all their majesty, appearing to him as visions 
of paradise. Can we wonder that prophets spake 
and poets sung of the “ glory of Lebanon?” (Isa. 
xxxv. 2; Ix. 13.) 

The name Lebanon signifies whiteness; and it 
is appropriate whether we look at the whiteness 
of its limestone cliffs, or of the snow upon its sum- 
mit. It is a singular fact that the names of the 
highest mountains in most countries have the 
same meaning. Himalaya, Alps, Mont Blane, 
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Ben Nevis, Snowdon, Sierra Nevada, are all just |round it, fringed by a pearly strand; in front the | Venus and Adonis is well known. The Greeky 


“white mountains.” The name Lebanon in 
Scripture is applied to two distinct mountain | 
chains which run in parallel lines on opposite 
sides of the valley of Cole-Syria. The western 
range is Lebanon proper, and in Scripture is 
called by no other name; the eastern is distin- 
guished as “ Lebanon towards the sun rising,” 
(Josh. xiii. 5,) and its southern peaks are known 
by many names—Hermon, Sirion, Amanus, &c. 
Among the people of the country most of the old 
Bible names are still used; but more commonly 
“Lebanon towards the sun rising,” the Anti- 
Libanus of classic authors, is called Jebel esh- 
Shurky, the “‘eastern mountain,” while Lebanon 
proper is styled Jebel el-Ghurby, the “ western 
mountain.” ‘To Hermon is given the noble title 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, “ prince mountain,” and it de- 
serves it. 

To the grand scenery, waving fruit, and holy 


and historic associations of Lebanon proper I shall | 


now endeavour to introduce my reader. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF LEBANON. 


The range of Lebanon is about a hundred miles 
long. It follows the shore of the Mediterranean, 
here sending out rugged roots far into the deep 
sea, and here leaving a narrow strip of plain bor- 
dered by a pebbly strand. This narrow strip of | 
plain has a famous name and a proud history of 
its own. It is Phoenicia, the England of anti-| 


quity; and on it stood the great cities of Sidon 
and Tyre, the cradles of the world’s commerce. 
Lebanon looked proudly down on these her fair 
daughters. 

From the green meadows of Esdraelon rise, in 
rraceful undulatiqns, the wooded hills of Galilee. 
The hills of Galilee swell up into the picturesque 


mountains of Naphtali; and these again stretch 
across the sublime ravine of the Leontes and tower 
into the majestic ridge of Lebanon. Commenc- 
ing at an elevation of 6000 feet this ridge in- 
creases gradually to nearly 11,000, and then ter- 
minates abruptly in the valley called by Moses 
the “entrance of Hamath.” (Num. xxxiv. 8.) 
The eastern declivities of Lebanon are steep 


boundless sea, bright and blue as the heavens that 
overarch it. Such is Beyrout. 


THE DOG RIVER AND ITS MONUMENTS. 


It was near noon on a bright April day when I 
mounted my favourite Nezik—one of the prettiest 
and wildest of Arab horses—at the gate of Bey- 
rout. My servants and muleteers were already 
hours in advance ; and Nezik, as he champed the 
bit and impatiently pawed the ground, showed 
his eagerness to follow. 

The mulberry groves and cactus-lined lanes 
were soon passed. For a moment I drew up in 
the bay of St. George, to take another look at the 
fabled scene of our patron saint’s conflict with the 
dragon, with which the fine old crown pieces have 
made English eyes so familiar. Then fording the 
sluggish Magoras, I reached the silver strand that 
here stretches for miles along the Mediterranean. 
Loosening the rein an hour’s gallop brought me 
to the foot of the famous pass of the Dog River. 

One of Lebanon’s great ‘ roots” here strikes 
far out, and dips, a rocky precipice, inte the bosom 
of the deep. Over the rugged cliff the Egyptian 
Sesostris, thirteen centuries B. C., cut a zigzag 
road. Seven hundred years later the road was 
repaired by the Assyrian Sennacherib, when on 
‘his march to the fatal plain of Libnah, (2 Kings 
xviii. 13, &c.) Then, after a still longer interval, 
came the Roman Antonine, and reconstructed the 

ass. And since his day the Turks and the 
French, if they have done little in the way of re- 
pairs, have at least indulged their vanity by leav- 
ing a record of their presence. 

The long history of the pass is written upon its 
rocky sides. Nine tablets are there, each as big 
as an ordinary door. Three are Egyptian, and 
isix Assyrian; the latter distinguished by the 

uaint, stiff figures, and yards of cuneiform let- 
ters. The Roman tablet is of more moderate di- 


borrowed it from the Syrians; and the bank of 
this stream was the scene of the catastrophe. The 
story has a sacred, as well as a classic interest, 
Adonis was probably identical with the Tammuz, 
for whom Ezekiel represents the infatuated Jewish 
women as weeping (viii. 14;) and our own Milton 
has thrown around the heathen fable and the pro. 
phetic vision all the charms of his matchless 
| verse :— 

—— “Thammuz came next behind 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz, yearly wounded.” 

I rode slowly on, looking up at Lebanon, as 
peak after peak revealed itself ;—now out over 
the boundless Mediterranean gleaming like bur. 
nished gold beneath the evening sun. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 

I desire the encouragement of those Friends 
who have formed themselves into an association 
for the purpose of rendering aid and relief to the 
suffering freedmen, as well as to educate them, 
and I fully believe that the Divine blessing will 
attend their labours, if there remains a right con- 
cern to act and move under the guidance of that 
wisdom which is profitable to direct. I have felt 
much solicitude and concern for my beloyed 
young Friends, who are actively engaged in this 
truly christian work, and [ desire they may be 
very watchful that they do not let fall any of those 
precious testimonies which the Lord has commit. 
\ted to us, as a people, to bear before the world; 
either in regard to war and fighting, or to plain- 
ness and simplicity of language or manners to 
wards those in authority, or one to another. Our 
early Friends, those worthy sons of the morning, 








mensions: plain, and matter of fact, like the men | were led to adopt the plain simple language under 
who made it. The Turks have as many flourishes |all circumstances, without giving titles of honor 
in their letters, as in their legend ; and the French, |to man, or anything that would have a tendency 
with characteristic modesty, have, it is said, for|to exalt the creaturely part, and I believe the ob- 
their visit was subsequent to mige, appropriated |ligation rests as strongly upon us, their succes 


and rugged ; but the western are long and gradual, 
furrowed from top to bottom by wild ravines, and 
broken everywhere by white cliffs and rugged 
banks, and tens of thousands of terraces, which | 
rise like stairs from the sea to the snow wreaths. 
These western declivities are the “ roots of Leba- 
non,” massive, broad, and far-reaching. One can | 
see as he wanders over them how graphic and| 
expressive was the language of Hosea: “I will 
be as the dew unto Israel; he shall grow as the 
lily, and strike forth his roots as Lebanon’’ (xiv. 


one of the Egyptian panels. 

How strange to see in one spot, at one glance, 
inscribed records extending back in succession 
almost to the time of Moses! To see there, too, 
monumental evidenee of one of the most remark- 
able incidents in Bible history—the expedition 
of Sennacherib! The tablets on this pass are not 
surpassed in interest or importance by any monu- 
ments in Syria. 

Scrambling up the ancient road, and round the 
edge of a dizzy crag, the glen of Nahr el-Kelb 
opened suddenly before me. 
singular grandeur. Away in the depths beneath 
dashed the mad torrent in sheets of foam, over 
its rocky bed. Its banks fringed with oleander, 
now wet with spray, and glistening under the 
bright sunbeams. Above rose jagged precipices 
of white limestone, crowned far overhead by a 


BEYROUT. 


The classic Berytus, famous for its school of 
philosophy, and the modern Beyrout, has no place 
in the Bible. Yet it is now the capital of Leba- 
non, and the only real seaport of Syria. Western 
enterprise has given it an air of prosperity, while 
grim desolation is elsewhere brooding over the|convent and a village. 
land. ; ; On a former occasion I traced the river to its 

The site of Beyrout is among the finest in the| source, through rich Alpine scenery which gave 
world. From the base of Lebanon a triangular me a vivid picture of “‘the glory of Lebanon.’ 

lain juts into the sea, and round a little bay on | Now my course was different. I followed the 
its northern shore nestles the nucleus of the city, deeply indented shore ; and after an hour’s hard 


engirt by old walls and towers. Behind the city ride cooled my horse’s foaming sides in 
the ground rises with a gentle slope, and is thickly 


studded with villas of every graceful form which THE RIVER ADONIS. 

eastern fancy, grafted on western taste, can de-| A few days before my visit heavy rain had 
vise, and all embosomed in the foliage of the or-|fallen in Lebanon ; and I had therefore an oppor- 
ange, mulberry, and palm. In spring time and|tunity of seeing Adonis “run purple to the sea;” 





It was a scene of | 


sors, still to uphold these testimonies inviolate, 
as it did on them. This is truly a trying day, 
and I have felt strong desires for my beloved 
young friends that they might learn to put their 
trust in that almighty Arm of power, which ga 
\thered this people in the beginning, and which 
has been the refuge of the righteous throughout 
all ages. Dear young Friends, as this is your 
concern, and your spiritual eye is kept sipgle to 
the inward teachings of the Lord’s holy spirit, 
you will experience him to be as a wall on the 
right hand and on the left, and you will be fa- 
voured to travel on in safety, in this arduous 
work before you; and thus you will be made in- 
strumental in raising into usefulness, may we not 
hope, many of these our poor downtrodden and 
oppressed fellow beings, and of placing them ins 
condition in which they may enjoy the blessings 
of freedom. . 

“ Ephraim hath mixed himself with the peo 
ple. Ephraim is a cake not turned. Strangers 
have devoured his strength and he knew it not.” 
Let us all beware that we do not become leavened 
into the same spirit with those whose minds have 
not been redeemed out of the vanities of the 
world which lieth in wickedness, whilst it be 
comes our duty unavoidably to act amongst them, 
and thus lose our spiritual strength ; but let all 
be concerned that their light may so shine before 
men, that they, seeing our good works, may have 





summer Beyrout is beautiful. The glory of Leba-|its waters tinged with the earth the swollen tor-|cause to glorify our Father, Who is in heavea. 
non behind, a mantle of verdure wrapped closely|rent tore from the mountain sides. The fable of| How very necessary it is, dear young Friends, ia 
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sll our movements and actions before men, that|some of the Southern States. "We ask the atten-| We have to act as between two fires, for if we 





















































































































































of we should observe this injunction of our blessed |tion, therefore, of all our readers, to the following|should leave home to go to some other country, 
ws Lord, so that by our example we may be made| statement and appeal. our houses will be put to the flames by either of 
it jpstrumental in turning the feet of some at least TO FRIENDS. the contending parties. Most Friends are with- 
* of our fellow beings into the ways of peace. And) mp, presence of the contending armies in North out any available means to buy anything, if it 
sh [feel a concern that all those whose lot it maybe | qs o}ina, has brought great destitution and suffer- should be bronght Were, ‘fee taiewho Red epecly 
on to instruct these poor people (who have been kept); upon many of the peaceable inhabitants, who parnsbegth aptasactinny~ctty: fx Po treggi gee Mei 
> jn deep ignorance) may endeavour to turn their ee been stripped of nearly everything ; and | Went with the army for the purpose of pilfering 
- minds to seek for help and guidance from Him)... who had lived very comfortably late bien houses. One Friend had $700 in gold and silver 
who alone is able to lead them in the ways of sal-| oa.%ed to want Many whose feelings have al-|*#ken from him. If they had any thing hidden, 
vation, and turn them from an improper depend-| |. boon with the Union, are comipg and have and scrupled to tell where it was, they were taken 
ence upon man, who can do nothing of himeelf oo oo) tiiiieien “be a hépdiel being able to out to be hung or shot, which was the case in two 
that will redound to the glory of God. © to the West:‘and obtain emplbyment there. | 2et#2ce? that I heard of, though they received 
Fourth month 2d, 1865. 8 Twenty-five aniede of carhallzious Society no injury, I suppose. Some Friends are think- 
: ul ae ; 7 : ‘ling of removing West, but on account of their 
Petrifaction.—The Pittsburg (Pennsylvania) |ineluding some children, arrived at Baltimore on| tities it would be at the risk of their lives 
> A kabl ifacti .|the 9th inst., of the description above alluded to, . } 
Post says : remarkable petrifaction of an en-|'? , : .?|The Federal army are taking nearly all the ne- 
. it is said lately di din the |Without a dollar of money, and.with no clothing . we 
as tire tree, it is said, was lately discovered in the ; ..©|groes from their owners ; and it seems from the 
: : he M hela ri by|but what they wore. They wete from the limits . ae : 
ver Baltimore mine on the Monongahela river, by| ; ; moving of every thing, that slavery will soon be 
: hile blasting f ] he pi ¢|/of Contentnea Quarterly Meeting, and were driven ons : a a ; 
ur the miners, while blasting for coal. The piece o ; : / annibilated in this section, which seems to tie 
k tak toh } h d\from their comfortable homes. One of them, who 43 ; : . 
the trunk taken out weighs nearly four thousan h fe and six child 7 f 1 some of our citizens more to their native land 
unds, and still there remains the root of the tree |9@8 ® wile and six children, 18 Owner OF @ large) +). y f If hrough thi 
¢ than heretofore. we pass through this trouble 
dded in th lL Th ] q (farm, but his horses, cattle, farming implements : = 
2 imbedded in the coal. ere are also to be foun : aie ar . of fire and sword, there will be better days before 
‘a th : {oe f th q|and $700 in specie, were forcibly taken from him, rae . . y 
a in the same mine petrifactions of the cactus an 2 he 4 with abootine if b d us. Therefore we desire the advice and sympa- 
ion other plants peculiar to tropical climates. 7 - CALeEIREE Ye SOS Te MOSS any thy of our beloved Friends through the United 
the ie, a . someenes. . States. If our distress should meet their sympa- 
His Kingdom Ruleth over all—When Herod| About one hundred persons, not Friends, came Chee ‘edéstélon con 0 diak el the f Newb 
mm, bad imprisoned Peter, the church assembled to-|with the above twenty-five, in a state of the most oe Bematort up the rail sie to Goldebor “N “o. 
mill gether to obtain his enlargement ; but what did |pitiable destitution. bt ius to me, care of Chas Parmalee, a ahaleus of Golds. 
on- they? Did they draw up a petition, and address} Friends of Baltimore formed, some time since,|) 1, would attend to it. as he . “f = 
hat it to the king, signed with their names? No; they |an “ Association to advise and assist Friends of the Sede tiattahe Don 'ae ai tent h $y <en 
felt spplied at once, not to the servant but to the Mas- | Southern States,” which has been in active opera- © tees ae wilt dit ate ane ti 
od ter : they applied to one who bad Herod completely |tion for several months, aiding about an average| ..- /-P : ; Sapp go 
: y pp pletely | ; : : 6°! situation, and advise with Friends in the North 
e under his check: ‘Prayer was made without|number of six a week with cldthing, transporta- and West, and lay our case before them for their 
. . ae : y & ’ 
ceasing, of the church, unto God, for him.’’ And |tion to the West, Xc. : . 
108¢ what was the consequence? What were barsand| The burden, which they have heretofore borne om aed hare acti nee ‘i wit tod ie 
mit- fetters to God ?— Jay. unaided, is now likely to be greatly increased, as P rath con & . pelted soned t 
1 | provisions, seeds, farining tools, and other neces-| 71's 9 neoossarice of life by a people coming from 
ain- saries will be needed by Friends who remain in ee ee 
on THE FRIE N a those portions of North Caroling where the armies| ‘hose quarters, to capes of we = oe oes 
ur i Acicianincsiil = ; . OOo 
pe FOURTH MONTH 15, 1865. “ye have been ; and they are without the means} | ve knowledge of. y 
’ : lactate tte ae Oe We have fif ili . ‘ . 
J = : e have fifty families of Friends in this coun- 
st Tae rthlesoens of war, ond the desruoton|.7%5 me Provmmune trong and touching ppelly and T vik tho mgt of them. cold ey for 
-~ and suffering attending the march and foraging of | ; : : &*| what necessaries are sent then, by giving them 
y Seats oneal ; 5 of sympathy und benevolence. Friends in Balti- : . 
ostile armies, can hardly be conceived by those | oa : some time to do so. Please take an active part 
a heenahs | ; ane more will give careful attention to the use and}. . . : : . 
> ot brought immediately within the track of con-| 4...) |: ns in giving the necessary information to Friends 
* 7h: cag distribution of funds entrusted to their care ; and}. : ; 5 ’ 
la tending forces. While those who reside in the! “ny is in the different Yearly Meetings, and inform me 
te, im o wits Giese b a we trust that our members everywhere will liber- a i liens vtanit om ‘dd : 
day, th ois a. Se, Se ‘ally and cheerfully contribute to the relief of their| ,, Cppeaany, 07 Sg ae 
ved eee calamities throughout the course of the dictresaed beethven Goldsboro. 
7 sla , . . . ¥ } 7 : e - © 
heir . veholders’ rebellion, many sections in the South Subscriptions may be sent to either of the un- Truly thy friend, 
1 gee ave been made utterly desolate, and their in- dersigned, viz : . 
= Seats Srivee oe pure or —- to ”  Pnomas Evans, 817 Arch St., 
hout unger and exposure, their Joun Carter, 329 South Twelfth St. : 
your food and stock taken by violence, and often, with Naruan Krre, 145 North Fifth St., SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Je to their houses and barns, given to the flames. No ae Evans, 702 Race St. eT —_ a ~ 
e i . Philada., 4th mo. 11th, 1865. inst. ert E. Lee, Commander-in-chief o 
virit, _ = ever be made of much of the misery — ae all the confederate forces, surrendered himself and the 
"the inflicted on innocent and inoffensive people, whose The following letter, direct from the scene of| army of Northern Virginia, which be has heretofore 
o fa lot has been cast in places where large bodies of suffering, will give a faint idea of what our Friends} commanded in person, to General Grant, on the terms 
nous soldiers traversed the country of their enemies. |are enduring. War at best is a cruel business ;| Proposed by the latter. Our space admits of only brief 
eine § We read in the news of the day accounts of towns|and “ military necessity,” as it is termed, makes|"eference t0 the circumstances which led to the eneren- 
ill “ew ; ae. me ad > ? ’ der. On the conclusion of the sanguinary struggle be- 
2 not or villages burnt and districts ravaged, but very |little discrimination between friend and foe, when||ow petersburg, in which a large part of the rebel army 
and few so take bold of the subject as to realize the|an army is in an enemy’s country. To this must| was killed, wounded or captured, Gen. Lee endeavoured 
ins ruin and suffering thus brought on multitudes of |be attributed the painful fact that a part at least |to escape with the remaining portion of it to Danville. 
sings men, women and children, many of whom may jof the pillage and misery, is caused by the lawless| This movement was anticipated by Gen. Grant, who by 
have taken no part in the war, which has suddenly | mob which hangs upon the outskirts of the Union| ‘ree? marches arrived at Burkesville Junction, a dis- 
wrested their all f th dol d th 5 tance of fifty-three miles from Petersburg, in two and a 
peo- 1 1 their all Irom them, and plunged them forces. half days, thus cutting off the rebel retreat in that direc- 
ngers mo abject penury and want. ais i) 6 MILES FRoM Gotpsboro, N. C. tion. The retreating army was closely pursued by 
not.” Those who live where this sharp application of Third mo. 30th, 1865. | strong bodies of troops under Generals Mead and Sheri- 
rened the direful scourge that has swept over the land,| Francis I. Kine: dan, and many prisoners were captured. The rebels 
ho ia the undeserved merey of aa overruling Provi- Dear Friend,—I seat myself to give thee a brief attempted to make a stand at the intersection of the 
de h : - h Servings of Friend d oth Burke’s Station foad with the road upon which they 
f the nee, has not been permitted to come, owe a large |account of the sufferings of Friends and others.| |... retreating, but were routed by Sheridan's forces 
't be debt of gratitude to him, and should hold them- Gen. Sherman’s army has passed through here,| tp this battle the rebel Generals Ewell, Kershaw, But- 
hem selves ready to sympathize with their unoffending| foraging on the country, until we are dependent| ton, Corse, De Barre, and Custis Lee with several thou- 
them, y to symp g ging oaay P 
et all fellow countrymen called thus to suffer, and to|upon the commissary department. Only those sand men and officers were taken prisoners. They were 
vefore show that sympathy by extending to them, in their|within the lines are permitted to draw rations, “crea np tieereeaA yer a a 
. J a ’ . = eae ene Td iy . e 
have eae, the hand of help. This applies with'and I know of no Friends who are living IO ln tien Gaunt ebivcnehe none te Geaenel Lee, who 
aven. eh iar force where the members of our own re-|the garrison, and none can draw rations who do} with his broken and disorganized army was endeavour- 





gious Society are the sufferers, as is the case in! not move in. 











ing to reach Lynchburg. In this note Grant says: 


“ The result of the last week must convince you of the 
hopelessness of further resistance on the part of the 
Army of Northern Virginia in this struggle. I feel that 
it is so, and regard it as my duty to shift from myself 
the responsibility of any further effusion of blood, by| 
asking of you the surrender of that portion of the con- 
federate States army known as the Army of Northern’ 
Virginia.” Further communications followed between 
the two commanders, resulting finally in General Lee 
accepting thé terms granted. Lee surrenders his whole 
army, with all its artillery, baggage train, munitions of 


The Southern Ports.—The blockade of all the ports in 
the United States, from Northern Virginia to the bor- 
ders of Mexico, is to be rigidly enforced. On the 11th 
inst., the President issued his proclamation declaring 
them strictly closed and blockaded, and entrance for- 
bidden to all foreign vessels, and vessels from foreign 
ports, and to all vessels carrying dutiable merchandize. 
The usual penalty of forfeiture attaches to disregard of 
the proclamation. This measure is deemed necessary 
in order to bring the rebellion to a more speedy close. 

Virginia.—Refugees from Danville state that Stone- 


war, and small arms, &c. The officers give their indi- 


vidual paroles not to take up arms against the govern- 
ment of the United States until properly exchanged, and 
each company or regimental commander signs a like 


parole for the men of his command. Ten days before 


the surrender, Lee’s army was understood to consist of 
from 60,000 to 65,000 men, but its losses before Peters- 


man’s column, which was last heard from at Boone, 
Watauga Co., N. C., reached the Danville road on the 
4th inst., andgommenced tearing up the new track be- 
tween Danville and Greensboro’. Jefferson Davis and 
a few of his followers, arrived at Danville on the even- 
|ing of the 3d inst. 

North Carolina.—Up to the 6th inst. Gen. Sherman's 


burg and during the retreat, had probably reduced it to| army remained near Goldsboro’, and Johnston’s forces 


less than haif that number at the time of its final ex- 
tinction. 


Tennessee.—Governor Brownlow was inangurated at 


Nashville on the 5th inst. Both Houses of the Legisla- 


ture unanimously ratified the constitutional amendment 


abolishing slavery. 

Georgia.—It is reported that the Legislature of this 
State will take early measures for its return to the 
Union. 

Mobile—Advices from Mobile Bay, to the 31st ult., 
state that the siege was progressing. The Federal forces 
up to that time, bad lost about 800 men. The fortifica- 
tions are reported to be very strong. The monitors 
Milwaukie and Osage had been blown up by torpedoes 
while operating against one of the forts. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 377, including 26 
soldiers. 
small pox; 21 of scarlet fever, and 50 of typhoid and 
other fevers. 

Richmond.—The fires kindled in this city by the rebels 
were not extinguished until six hundred houses were 
destroyed. General Weitzel captured about 1000 rebel 
soldiers in the city, and 5000 wounded men were found 
in the hospitals. An immense amount of public pro- 
perty was left here by the rebels, including five hundred 
pieces of artillery, and 5000 stand of arms. The forts 
below Richmond were blown up and the iron-clads de- 
stroyed previous to the evacuation. Much suffering 
was found among the inhabitants, both rich and poor 


There were 52 deaths of consumption; 20 of 


report of deserters and refugees, Raleigh has already 
been evacuated by the rebels. In order to check Sher- 
man’s anticipated progress towards Weldon, which they 
supposed would soon begin, the rebels were burning the 
bridges and ties on the Wilmington and Weldon rail- 
road, and carrying off the rails. 
Federal army now obtains its supplies by that road, In 
Wilmington the city was resuming its former business- 
like aspect. The stores were being reopened, and those 
who fled on the approach of the Union forces were re- 
turning to their homes. Great distress prevails at Wil- 
mington among the women and children, for want of 
supplies and clothing, and the suffering has been greatly 
jincreased by the arrival of 30,000 refugees, sent in by 
General Sherman, who are all homeless and destitute. 
There is no scarcity of gold and silver in the town, and 
considerable quantities of cotton remained which had 
| been stored in private houses. 
| Alabama.—A dispatch from Paducah announces the 
| complete rout of Forrest’s army, near Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
| by Wilson’s cavalry force. Many prisoners were taken. 
An expedition under General Steele, had destroyed the 
| Montgomery railroad in the southeastern part of the 
State, and captured the rebel General Clinton and 250 
prisoners. 
captured and burned by the Federal forces. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 


} 
} 





were between that point and Raleigh. According to the | trict in 


|ciation of Friends, in the form of a small book, and ig 


The railroad has been | 
repaired between Wilmington and Goldsboro’, and the |of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relief of Coloured 


It is reported that Seima, Ala., has been| 


hered to the constitution, and desired to end the present 
state of affairs. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Benj. Way, 0.,;$2, to'No. 32, vol. 39, 


Errata.—In the Receipts published in our issue of Ist 
Mo. 7th, p. 152, instead of “J. W. Smith, O., $2, vol. 
38,” read ‘ to No. 18, vol. 39.” 


Received, from J. W. Smith and E. Sidwell, 0., $10, 
for the relief of the Freedmen, 


DIVINE PROTECTION THROUGH EXTRAORDIN. 


ARY DANGERS DURING THE IRISH REBELLION 
IN 1798. 


A brief narrative of the remarkable preservation of 
the family of Jacob A. Goff, of the county of Wexford 
in Ireland, amid the awful scenes enacted in that dis. 
1798, has just been published by the Tract Asso. 


now to be had at Friend’s Book Store, No. 304 Arch St, 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
The Second Annual meeting of “‘ Friends’ Association 


Freedmen,” will be held in Arch street meeting-house, 

Philadelphia, on Second-day evening, 17th inst., at 1} 

o’clock. All Friends interested are invited to attend, 
Philada., Fourth mo., 1865. 


FRIENDS’ HORSES. 


Friends attending the Yearly Meeting and putting up 
within the limits of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, can 
have their horses taken care of at the Penna. Stables, 
Sixth St. below Arch, Free’s stable, in Appletree alley, 
or English’s West Jersey Ferry, Camden; or at Smith’s 
old stand Upper Hotel, Woodbury. 

Friends coming to Philadelphia to attend Yearly 
Meeting, or at other times on the service of the Society, 
and making their homes within the limits of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the Northern 
District, can have their horses accommodated at the 
stables of the Montgomery Hotel, north-east corner of 
Sixth and Willow streets; or at the White Horse Hotel, 
|Callowhill street, above Fifth. And those making their 


being alike destitute of food. Rations were issued to|on the 10th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 144 a!home in the Southern District, while attending the 


all who were willing to take the declaration of allegi- 
ance. Measures have been taken to remove the obstruc- 
tions in James river, and it wigl soon be open again for 
navigation. The raifpoad connection with Washington 
is also about to be restored. The Richmond Whig states, 
that the city is very quiet and orderly, and provisions 
were again becoming plentiful at reasonable prices. No 
bar-rooms are allowed to be opened, and the whiskey 
that is found is seized and destroyed. R. M. T. Hunter 
and Judge Campbell, two of the late peace commis- 
sioners, still remain in Richmond. President Lincoln 


has spent several days there, and has admitted some of| 


the leading Virginians to a personal conference. 
Grant’s Army.—The losses during the late conflict 
have not been ascertained. On the 4th inst., General 
Grant stated that the number killed, wounded and mis- 
sing from the 28th of Third month to that time, would 
probably not reach 7000. 
Texas.—The effective rebel force west of the Missis- 


sippi is believed to number about 53,000 men, the larger 
The army és said to have 


part of which is in Texas. 
plenty of clothing, provisions, and ordnance stores, but 
to be deficient in discipline. 
employed in hauling cotton from Western Louisiana, 
Texas and the Indian Territory to Matamoras. Con- 
federate currency has not been used in Texas to any 


considerable extent, and specie is more plenty than ever| 
It is stated that a large majority of the people 
are in favour of returning to the Union, and would 
move in that direction were they not prevented by the 


before. 


military authorities. 


Finances and Currency.—The quarterly statement of 


the U. S. Treasury to the 3lst of last month, shows a 
balance in the treasury of $57,000,000. 
unpaid requisitions still afloat was $114,256,540. 


exclusive of State bank issues. 

The Savannah Cotton.—It is understood that the cot- 
ton captured at Savannah, about 38,500 bales, will soon 
be sold in lots at auction. 


Thousands of wagons are} 


The amount of 
The 
amount of legal tender and compound interest notes was 
$683,559,074, which added to $104,000,000 of national 
bank notes, gives a currency amounting to $787,559,074, 


145. United States six per cents, 1881, 107; ditto, 
5-20, 107; ditto, 5 per cents, 10-40, 92}. The loan 
market easy at 6 and 7 percent. Superfine State flour, 
|} $7.25 a $7.50. Shipping Ohio, $8.25 a $8.65. Balti- 
| more flour, fair to extra, $9.50 a $10.25. Wheat market 
inactive and prices nominal, no sales reported. Oats, 
83 a 85 cts. Western rye, $1 a $1.10; State, $1.20a 
$1.25. Yellow corn, $1.35 a $1.40; western mixed, 
$1.48 a $1.50. Cotton, prices unsettled and lower—no 
sales making. Philadelphia.—Small sales of cotton at 33 
|a 35 cts. Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8 ; extra and family 
brands, $8.50 a $10.50. Prime red wheat $2.05 a $2.15; 
white, $2.30 a $2.35. Rye, $1.25 a $1.30. Yellow 
corn, $1.20. Oats, 83 cts. Penna. barley, $1.50. Clover- 
| seed, $18 a $18.50. The offerings of beef cattle reached 
| only about 1000 head. Prices ranged from $15 to $23 
for common to prime, and $23 a $24 for extra. Hogs 
$17 a $18.50 the 100 lbs. net. Sheep, 10 to 124 cts. 
per lb. gross. 

Foreran.—Liverpool dates to the 25th ult. There 
were 1662 nautical miles of the Atlantic telegraph cable 
completed, and it was expected the whole 2300 miles 
would be finished and on board the Great Eastern be- 
fore the end of the Fifth month. Two powerful steamers 
of the British navy are to accompany the Great Eastern 
| from Ireland to Newfoundland. If this attempt is suc- 
cessful, it is hoped that Europe and America will be in 
telegraphic communication in the course of the next 
summer. Frederick Bruce, new minister to Washington, 
came over in the China, which left England on the 25th 
ult. Among the papers laid before Parliament by Earl 
Russell is a letter from Minister Adams, in which he 
merely encloses the resolutions of Congress for termi- 
nating the Reciprocity Treaty, and notifies that it will 
terminate at the expiration of twelve months, and Rus- 
sell’s acknowledgment, in which he says her Majesty 
will instruct Sir Frederick Bruce on his proceeding to 
Washington as Envoy Extraordinary upon this subject. 
In Prussia the disagreement between the Chambers and 
the Ministry continued. The budget was still under 
discussion in the Chamber of Deputies. The Minister 





The sales will be made for| of War had made another speech in defence of the crown 
gold, that course being considered necessary, as some|and the government, 


He said the Ministry had been 


part of the cotton may be found to belong to foreign| advised to resign, but they would remain in office from 


claimants. It will be sold at New York. 


a feeling of duty. He asserted that the government ad- 


| 


Yearly Meeting, can have their horses accommodated at 
D. M‘Caulley’s stables, No. 337 Griscom street, (late 
Green’s court.) 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Two Assistant TEACHERS will be wanted on the Boys 
side, to enter on their duties at the commencement of 
next Session. 

Application may be made to Joseph Scattergood, 
No. 413 Spruce street; or to Jeremiah Hacker, No. 316 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, at San Francisco, California, on the 1st of Third 
month, Srepuen W. Comrort, late of Philadelphia, a 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting. 

-——, Third month 19th, 1865, at his residence in 

Birmingham, Chester county, Emmor Brinton, an es 
teemed member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, in the 
40th year of his age. His death was very sudden. “ Be 
ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of man cometh.” 

, on the 22d of Third month, Hannan Newso1d, 
relict of William F. Miller, of Salem, N. J., a member of 
Southern District Monthly Meeting, of Philadelphia. An 
invalid for a long time, she was prepared, under the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, whilst passing through the 
valley of the shadow of death, to “ fear no evil,” and to 
testify to “‘ the mercy! the unbounded mercy!” of her 
God in Christ Jesus, and fell asleep with the expression 
on her lips, ‘He knoweth our frame and remeuibereth 
that we are dust.” 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





